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ME HAMILTON-EDWARDS' lecture in 

The Genealogists’ Magazine (Vol. Il, 
No. 1, March, 1951) on ‘Civil and Parish 
Registration in Scotland,’ printed as the 
opening article, makes us rather envious 
when it details the extraordinarily full par- 
ticulars that had to be furnished under the 
first Scottish registration scheme of 1855, 
making each certificate, whether of birth, 
marriage or death, a feast for the genea- 
logist. But thoroughness may defeat its own 
object, and it did in this case, for modified 
certificates had to be introduced the very 
next year, and there were later modifications 
again. But even to-day the certificates are 
considerably more informative than our 
English ones, illustrating the Scot’s more 
highly developed sense of family. In the 
case of the parish registers the advantage 
on the whole lies with us, for though the 
Scottish entries may be fuller they do not 
often carry us back to such early dates. 
Lieut.-Col. Botha continues his record of 
monumental inscriptions at the Cape of 
Good Hope. Reviews, and the lists of 
library accessions, as usual occupy a large 
portion of the number. The Society is still 
seeking larger premises, where the new 
secretary, Mr. V. W. B. Church, will be able 
to continue Mrs. Blomfield’s excellent work 
under conditions allowing extension of the 
ont with better service for those who 
Use it, 


THE Transactions of the Historic Society 
of Lancashire and Cheshire for 1949 
have just come to hand and are of the 
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usual high standard. The volume caters for 
persons of all interests, and Miss Dorothy 
Sylvester’s important contribution on the 
problems of origin and classification of rural 
settlements in Cheshire is an example of 
historical geography at its best. Dr. R. W. 
Hunt writes on ‘A Tutorial Appeal in the 
Fourteenth Century before the Court of 
Arches’ which resulted from an action 
brought by the Abbot and Convent of Mere- 
vale against the Rector of Halsall; he has 
used the documents for this study from the 
Clifton family muniments recently deposited 
in the Lancashire Record Office. A valu- 
able paper on heraldic glass from Worden 
Hall is by Mr. F. A. Bailey and throws 
new light on the Stanley arms; it is marred, 
however, by the illustrations having been 
printed on the same paper as the text with 
a resulting loss of clarity. Also of impor- 
tance to genealogists is Mr. Raymond 
Richards’ long paper, with folding pedigree, 
on High Legh and the Cornwall-Legh and 
Egerton Legh families. Lastly, is a study of 
Michael Hughes (1752-1825) showing the 
influence of Welsh copper on the Lancashire 
smelting industry. Shorter papers and notes 
add interest to this volume which has, as a 
supplement, Mr. R. Sharpe France’s list of 
Lancashire Acts of Parliament, 1415-1800, 
previously noticed at cxcv. 397. 


N its spring issue, with 14 pages of illus- 
trations, the Cornhill does its best to 
maintain its reputation for literary variety 
and intellectual non-conformity. Contribu- 
tions range from an essay on the ‘ Rock- 
Monasteries of Cappadocia’ by Patrick 
Leigh Fermor (author of ‘The Traveller’s 
Tree’), with remarkable photographs, to 
‘ The Education of a Prince,’ a graphic con- 
temporary account, supplied by the Prince’s 
tutor, of the education and home-life of 
the future Edward VII, illustrated with 
hitherto unpublished portrait photographs 
of the Prince of Wales, Prince Alfred and 
Mr. Gibbs: from a description of ‘ Music 
in Germany ’ to a brief biographical picture 
of Ella Wheeler Wilcox. Also included in 
this number are two English renderings of 
poems by the renowned Spanish poet Garcia 
Lorca: an expedition into the early history 
of Mrs. Browning, based on hitherto unpub- 
lished documents: a short story by Margaret 
Lane: and an extract from the editor's 
* Sicilian Notebook.’ 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes 





THE SOUTHOUSE INVENTORY, 1789 


GINCE the publication of my book, Farm 

and Cottage Inventories of Mid-Essex, 
1635-1749, it has been suggested that a few 
inventories of a similar nature but of 
slightly later date would be useful. The 
following detailed example may partly meet 
this need as there is a marked difference 
between what a house such as Manuden 
Hall would have contained in 1789 and, say, 
half a century earlier. Many of the items 
mentioned had passed out of general use by 
the Victorian age, but at the same time we 
can see in this inventory the beginnings of 
that style of furnishing of which some 
readers may have recollections—pleasant or 
otherwise. 

Before dealing with the inventory, some 
brief particulars of the Southouse family 
and the house which contained this abun- 
dance of furniture may be appropriate. 

The archives of the Southouse family, dis- 
persed a few years ago, are now (so far 
as can be ascertained) in the Record Offices 
of the London, Bedfordshire, Worcester- 
shire, and Essex County Councils. The 
family’s association with Manuden, a small 
parish on the Herts.-Essex borders four 
miles from Bishop’s Stortford, dates from 
at least 1708 when Henry Southouse 
presented to the living; it appears to end 
with the marriage of Edward Southouse and 
Elizabeth Greaves on 17 September, 1789. 
The connections of the family with London 
are involved, but in the Will of Henry 
Southouse (son of another Henry, buried at 
Manuden, 27 March, 1744) dated 21 Novem- 
ber, 1729 (he was buried at Manuden, 
6 December, following), he is described as 
a citizen and soap-maker of the parish of 
St. Giles without Cripplegate, and was care- 
ful to insert the clause, ‘Whereas by being 
unfortunately in one of the worst and most 
unprofitable Trades in England therefore 
have not had the Opportunity to improve my 
fortune as I once expected I should or could 
wished to have done [I] therefore hope my 
Relations will excuse my not leaving them 


1 Essex Record Office Publication No. 8 (1950), 
noticed in Notes and Queries, cxcv. 373-4. 
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larger Legacies. Among other relations 
mentioned in the Will are his brothers 
Thomas, John, and Samuel, all buried at 
Manuden (11 Sep., 1754, 23 Feb., 1731-2, 
16 Dec., 1761, respectively); the last named 
was the father of another Samuel whose 
inventory is given below. 

This second Samuel was buried at 
Manuden on 25 April, 1789. Beyond the 
fact that he was a lawyer, the papers s0 
far examined throw no light on other aspects 
of his career. Neither is the early history 
of the family easy to unravel; the surname 
occurs in Norfolk in Henry the Seconds 
reign when an Edmund Southouse held, with 
other persons, one third of a fee in Threx. 
ton.” At Downham Market, a few miles 
away, Blomefield® records a monument in 
the churchyard to Robert Southouse and his 
wife Lucretia, daughter of Thomas Peirson 
of Wisbech; Rye* says that this Robert was 
of Furnival’s Inn in the Visitation of Nor- 
folk made in 1664. But Kent is more likely 
to be the county of origin of the Southouse 
family, as a pedigree reciting back to Henry 
Southouse of Selling, who made his Will 
in 1475, is quoted in Sussex Archaeological 
Collections, vol. xxxix (1894), p. 71. Besides 
the counties mentioned above where 
Southouse archives are to be found, mem- 
bers of the family occur in the records of 
Dartmouth, Southampton, and York, and 
in the counties of Hertfordshire Middlesex, 
and Northamptonshire. 

The portraits of the Pellatt family noted 
in the inventory came to Samuel Southouse 
under the Will of his aunt Ann who married 
Dr. Thomas Pellatt and died in 1775;° she 
was buried at Manuden, 9 February, 1775-6. 
The Doctor succeeded Sir Hans Sloan as 
President of the Royal College of Physicians, 
and his portrait at the College may well 
be that bequeathed to Samuel as it is not 
known how it came into their possession’ 
It should be noted, however, that the por- 
traits are described in the inventory as those 
of Sir Thomas and Lady Pellatt, but I cannot 
trace that any member of the family received 
the honour of Knighthood except Benjamin 
who died in 1636.’ 


oo History of Norfolk, vol. If (1805), 


p. 364. 
*Tbid., vol. VII (1807), pp. 341-2. 
‘Norfolk Families (1913). p. 819. 
’ For an abstract of this Will, see Sussex Archaeo- 
logical Collections, vol. xxxix (1894), pp. 69-70. 
* Sussex Arch. Coll., vol. xxxix. p. 71. 
’ Sussex Arch. Coll., vol. xxxviii (1892), p. 117. 
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No trace remains in Manuden church of 
the Southouse tombs beyond a small brass 
plate to the south of the altar rails inscribed 
as being the site of the Southouse family 
yault. The chancel was in a poor state of 
repair until 1746 when the east end, most 
of the south wall, and part of the north 
wall were pulled down and rebuilt by the 
Southouse family; in the last century, the 
south aisle, chancel and west tower were 
entirely rebuilt, and the south porch added. 

Manuden Hall, two hundred yards east 
of the church, was built of red brick, c. 1540, 
but a disastrous fire in the late nineteenth 
century left only the west front with its 
four crow-stepped gables and the north wall; 
the house was rebuilt on lines similar to the 
original, but on a slightly smaller scale. 

The indiscriminate use of capital letters 
in the original inventory has been dis- 
regarded in the transcript and the minimum 
of punctuation added; entries have been 
separated by semi-colons instead of being 
given individual lines as in the original. 

Over 1,050 volumes are listed in this 
inventory and mainly consist of works of 
a religious, legal, historical or antiquarian 
interest, but there are some dealing with 
travel, poetry, general literature, husbandry 
and drama; the titles have been omitted from 
the transcript. 

The inventory, written in a fairly clear 
hand throughout, contains a number of 
words spelt phonetically. As most of the 
obsolete items are recorded in the N.E.D. 
I have not given definitions, but there are 
a few objects which are not readily identi- 
fable, and the opinions of readers on these 
cases would be welcome. 


A Inventory® of the Household Furniture, 
Plate, Linen, China, Library of Books, Pic- 
tures, Prints, Carriages, Horses, Brewing, 
Garden, and Dairy Utensils, and other 
Effects, the property of Samuel Southouse, 
Esq, deceased, at Manuden Hall, near 
Stanstead Mount Fitchet, in the County of 
Essex, Appraised June 34 1789 and follow- 
ing Day. 


STORE ROOM OVER KITCHEN 


A steel stove fender, poker, tongs, shovel, 
brush & bellows; a mahogany linen chest; 
a mahogany writing table; a walnutree 


— Record Office, catalogue mark D/DB 


F 
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corner cupboard; a ditto easy chair & linen; 
a large chest and some boxes; a brass shovel 
& pair of tongs; a Turkey carpet; a com- 
pass side lanthorn;’ a mahogany dining tray; 
a loocking [sic] glass black frame; a 
japanned bowl & cover; a ditto watch case; 
a backgammon table & some men; two 
lignum vite pot stands; two leather decanter 
ditto; three iron candlesticks; two marble 
slabs, a wood cover & two iron brackets; 
a chimney glass; a square plate of glass 35 
by 22; a ditto 34 by 22; two shades, a vice 
and 6 garden tools; a piece of matting, 
six bird cages; two brass sconces; an inlaid 
double tea caddy; four small squares of 
plate glass; three wainscott book cases with 
folding doors; the ranges of book shelves 
round the room; three china pickle jars; 
four pair of bowles & two jacks; two swords, 
two foils & some sticks; a pewter funnel; 
two pair boots, 3 jars and a bottle; an 
engraved glass [sic] sun dial; a travelling 
writing box. 


GARRETS 

An oak chest; two stump bedsteads;'° a 
feather [bed] bolster and pillow; two 
blankets & a coverlid; a brass barrel blunder- 
buss; a cherry tree dressing table; six elm 
elbow chairs & a couch; eleven cushions, 
3 chair seats; a stump bedstead; a feather 
bed and bolster; a blanket & a coverlid; a 
night stool and a green pail & cover. 


CoTTon BED CHAMBER FRONT 

A cast iron bath stove; a pierced fender 
and fire irons; a 4 post beech bedstead 
mahogany Gothic feet pillars flowered 
cotton furniture & white dimity head; a 
feather bed & two pillows; a white mattrass; 
three blankets and a white quilt; two white 
corded dimity festoon window curtains 
fringed; a deal toilet table white dimity petti- 
coat & cover & a dressing glass japanned 
frame & dimity hood; a sconce glass in a 
gilt frame; a mahogany inlaid night table; 
a mahogany elbow chair & cotton case; a 
green grownd Wilton bed round carpet; six 
mahogany back stool chairs covered with 
green morine & two white dimity cases; a 
coach gun by Lett; a pair of horse pistols 
by Smart; a pair of pocket pistols by Griffin: 
a hanger & a hand Janthorn; the range of 


* Perhaps glazed with plate glass cut in the form 
of a compass-rose, or perhaps simply a semi- 
circular lantern. 

*i.e., without posts. 
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linen presses w[ith] folding doors locks and 
keys. 


GREEN BED CHAMBER 

A 4 post wainscot bedstead green morine 
furniture and cornices; a feather bed, 
bolster, and two pillows; a check matirass; 
two blankets & a white quilt; a mahogany 
settee bedstead; a feather bed and a pillow; 
a blanket & a quilt; a walnutree bureau; a 
dressing glass broke; a walnutree chini case; 
a Wilton bed round carpet; a mahogany 
night chair leather seat; six walnutree chairs 
5 stripe cases; an 8 day clock walnutree 
case. 


SCARLET BED CHAMBER 

A four post bedstead scarlet damash fur- 
niture; a featherbed and bolster; a blanket 
& counterpane & a mattrass; a wainscott 
chest of drawers; a mohogany box table; 
a dressing glass in a swing frame; an elm 
night chair; three walnutree chairs damash 
seats; a square mahogany bason stand yellow 
pitcher & bason; two bedside carpets. 


STATE ROOM 

A cast iron bath stove; a brass fender; 
a state bedstead whole teaster rod & rail 
rich needle work furniture lined; a goose 
feather bed bolster & two pillows; a goose 
feather bed; a crankey’' mattrass; two 
blanketts & a white quilt; a deal toilet table 
gauze cover and hood and green coat; a 
dressing glass japanned frame & four boxes; 
a pier glass in a gilt frame; four flowered 
cotton backstool chair cases fringed; a 
mohogany night table; a Wilton bed round 
carpet; an image china bottle and bason; 
a ditto; a blue Delf bason; a walnutree 
bureau; three japanned boxes. 


Waite Dimity BED CHAMBER 

A brass fronted hearth, a pair of dogs, 
brass shovel and tongs; a 4 post bedstead 
mahogany feet pillars superfine dimity furni- 
ture fringed serpentine top & japanned 
cornice; a feather bed and bolster; two check 
mattrasses; three blankets; a white calico 
quilt; two white dimity festoon window 
curtains; a deal toilet table corded dimity 
cover bound & fringed; an oval dressing 
glass & muslin hood & hand glass; a 
mahogany dressing chest of d[torn away] 


* Readers’ views on the meaning of this term 
would be welcome. 
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& dimity cover; a ditto linen cheek; a ditto 
pot cupboard; six neat japanned chairs; q 
mahogany French elbow chair; a green 
ground Wilton bed round carpet; a yellow 
ewer and bason; a deal linen press shelves 
& folding doors; a ditto linen chest; a stee 
hearth & a pair of dogs; two Wilton bedside 
carpets; a silver mounted hanger. 


EATING PARLOUR 

A cast iron bath stove, a steel fender, 
tongs & shovel; two bane morine’? festoon 
window curtains; two pair glasses in gilt 
frames & two brass arms; a marble slab on 
an elm frame & painted wood cover; two 
pair of canvas window blinds mohogany 
folding frames; a mohoany [sic] oval dining 
table; a cherry tree writing table; a round 
stool cane seat; a walnutree pillar and claw 
table; a carved walnutt tree card table; a 
walnutree frame sliding screen; six carved 
mahogany chairs lose seats and cotton cases; 
a ditto French elbow chair & cotton case; 
a dark ground Wilton carpet; a small Turkey 
carpet; a barometer by Quare; three white 
china lions; two ditto figures on horseback. 


CLOSET ADJOINING 

A wainscot desk and book case; a ditto 
side board; a concave mirror; a looking 
glass gilt frame; a walnutree easy chair 
cushion & case; a pair of steps; a pair of 
mahogany ditto and a desk; the range of 
bookcases sliding doors as fixed; a nest 
of wainscot drawers; a wainscott clock by 
Dobson; two piles of troy weights; two ink 
stands, a watch case; a japanned carm;” a 
pair of jockey steel yards; two new mortice 
locks and keys; a street door lock & key, 
sundry new latches, old locks, padlocks, 
bath, screws, hinges, castors, carpenters tools 
& old iron; a 28 lb., a 141b., a 71b., a 4]b, 
a 2lb. and a single pound iron weights & 
5 small weights. 


DRAWING ROOM 

A square steel stove, wire fender & fire 
irons; a chimney glass in 3 plates, 2 sconce 
glasses in gilt frames and two pair brass 
arms; two scarlet damask drapery window 
curtains fringed; a pair of square mohogany 
card tables; a large mahogany dining table; 
a mahogany side board table; a ditto side 
board on brackets; a ditto square work 
table; a ditto pillar & claw table; a canvas 


»2 Meaning is doubtful. 
** Definition wanted. 
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Jiding fire screen mahogany folding frame; 
eight mahogany wheel back chairs hollow 
gats brass nailed; a matt patern oil cloth; 
4 mahogany china tray lined with green 
baise; a ditto fret border tea tray. 


LIBRARY 

A cast iron bath stove a steel fender a 
tin ditto and fire irons; a chimney glass in 
} plates & an India picture over ditto; a 
walnutree side board table; a ditto pillar 
and claw table; a ditto oval dining table 
and green cover; a mahogany dining table; 
six elm elbow chairs; a Wilton carpet; two 
crimson silk festoon window curtains lined 
and fringed; two elm glass trays; a 
mahogany library book case Chinese glazed 
doors and drawers under & pediment head; 
a ditto with recess in centre; an ebony ink 
stand; an inlaid mahogany knife case; two 
paper decanter stands. 


HALL 

An 8 day musical clock by Francis Doviele 
in a jappaned case; two barometers; a 
painted press with folding doors; two tin 
folding fenders; a pair of bellows & a 
lanthorne; a wainscot napkin press; two 
umbrellas; a walking cane & 3 whips; a 
bath stove set in stone; a brass fender & 
fire irons; a chimney board, a pair of glass 
arms, two glass shades and hooks; a 
mahogany reading desk on a rising pillar 
& claw stand; a piano forte by J. Preston; 
a marble slab on a frame & wood cover; 
a painted oil cloth planned to the hall and 
two pieces; a Scotch carpet; a globe lamp 
and balance weight; six painted elbow hall 
chairs; four blue and white china jars; two 
conves mirors, a hand bell. 


PANTRY 

A dinner basket lined with tin; an elm 
knife tray, a ditto table; a japanned plate 
warmer; a lanthorne, a coffee mill; a pepper 
mill fixed; a mahogany waiter; three pair 
steel snuffers; two beer jugs, a hand bowl; 
a brass candle box; a mohogany wash hand 
stand; yellow bason. 


LARDER 
_A stout oak salting binn with divisions 
lined with lead & wood cover; a pair of 
steps; a wood meat cross with hooks; four 
pewter wine measures; two ditto dish covers; 
4 brown coffee pot; a bell matal skillet; a 
lurnabout jack; a pair of brass scales, 5 
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weights; a mahogany cheese waggon; a ditto 
waiter; an oval japanned tea tray. 


(To be continued) 
FRANCIS W. STEER. 


NON-JURING PRAYERS FOR 
THE STUARTS 


"THE reviewer of Dr. Streatfield’s State 

Prayers in Notes and Queries for 
February 3rd, 1951, asks when the public 
Non-Juring prayers for the Stuarts ceased. 
In Scotland, the matter was resolved by 
the death of Prince Charles Edward on 
January 31st, 1788. His brother was Henry, 
Cardinal York, and the Scottish Episcopal 
clergy felt themselves absolved from 
allegiance to him by the fact that his accep- 
tance of the cardinalate had blocked his 
way to the throne. Bishop. Skinner raised 
the matter shortly afterwards in the diocesan 
synod of Aberdeen and agreement was 
reached that, in future, prayer should be 
made for King George. Before long almost 
all of the remainder of the Scottish 
episcopate had reached the same agreement. 
Steps were taken by Bishop Skinner and 
others to obtain a mitigation of the penal 
laws and, in 1789, he headed a deputation 
to London with this end in view. The 
obtuseness of Lord Chancellor Thurlow held 
up the mitigation which was obtained in 
modified form in 1792. The only Scottish 
bishop to stand out was the superannuated 
Bishop Rose of Dunblane who refused to 
accept the decision reached at Aberdeen on 
April 24th, 1788, to proclaim the recital 
of prayers for George III from May 18th 
onwards. Rose headed a Non-Juring 
schism and, acting on his own, consecrated 
Mr. Brown of Montrose as a Non-Juring 
bishop. Brown later consecrated Mr. 
Donald Macintosh. But the schism had few 
adherents and gradually died away. Their 
worship would be the last case of public 
recital of prayers for the exiled Stuarts in 
Scotland (Cf. J. M. Neale: Life of Torry 
(Lond., 1856), pp. 11-13, and, inter alia, 
Skinner: Annals of Scottish Episcopacy, 
p. 83; Thos. Lathbury: History of the Non- 
Jurors (Lond., 1845), p. 478f.) With regard 
to England, the case is not so clear. The last 
Non-Juring bishop, Thomas Booth of Man- 
chester, died in 1805 (Broxap: The Later 
Non-Jurors (Cambridge, 1924), p.289f). 


Liturgical prayers for the exiled Stuarts are 
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not likely to have continued anywhere after 
Booth had ceased to minister to his minute 
congregation. I assume that they did con- 
tinue so long as the remnant of a Non- 
Juring church remained alive but I should 
be glad of correction with the relevant 
evidence if I am in error. In the Jacobite 
Movement: The First Phase (Lond., n.d.), 
p. 71, Sir Charles Petrie writes “. . . the 
Non-Juring Church itself may be said to 
have lasted until 1875, when the last of its 
members died in the person of James 
Yeowell.” Yeowell was sub-editor of 
Notes and Queries from 1852 until 1872. 
I have speculated a great deal as to what 
can be meant by this statement and to what 
church or body Yeowell can have claimed 
an ecclesiastical allegiance at that date for 
formal Non-Juring worship was long since 
dead. I suggest that he may have been 
connected with Dr. F. G. Lee of All Saints, 
Lambeth, who had a deep regard for the 
Non-Jurors and, in his Order of Corporate 
Reunion, founded in 1877 but contemplated 
for many years, sought to restore their 
episcopal succession. Lee had contributed 
to Notes and Queries during the period of 
Yeowell’s sub-editorship. This is only a 
guess on my part and I should be glad to 
have any confirmation or any facts which 
may throw light upon the statement. 


F. H. AMPHLETT MICKLEWRIGHT. 


TREATISE ON DIAMONDS AND 
PRECIOUS STONES 


si HERE the soft emerald smiles, of 
verdant hue, 
And _ rubies flame, 
heavenly blue; 
The diamond then attracts the wondrous 
sight, 
Proud of its thousand dies, and luxury 
of light.” 
This verse was printed on the coverpage of 
the 2nd edition of 
Treatise on Diamonds 
Stones 
including their / History—Natural and 
Commercial / to which is added / The 
methods of cutting & polishing / with / 
colored plates / by John Mawe / London, 
1823. 
Printed and sold by the author, 149, 
Strand; and Longman, Hurst, Rees, 
Orme and Brown, Paternoster Row. 


P. GRODZINSKI. 


with sapphire’s 


and Precious 
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A NOTE ON ‘TRISTRAM SHANDY’: 
SOME NEW SOURCES 


LAURENCE STERNE’S rank as a prince 

among plagiarists has been assured ever 
since the publication of Dr. John Ferriar’s 
Illustrations of Sterne (1790). But Ferriar, 
diligent as he was in tracing the borrowings 
in Tristram Shandy (largely) to their sources, 
admitted that he would not be surprised 
“if many others, equally unexpected, should 
be noticed hereafter ”;' and later discoveries 
have served to emphasize the shrewdness 
of his remark. Furthermore, that additional 
borrowings have apparently hitherto escaped 
investigators becomes clear from a compari- 
son of certain lines in Tristram Shandy with 
passages in (1) John Wilkins’ Mathematical 
Magick, (2) Pope’s Dunciad and Bacon's 
essay “ Of Death,” and (3) Steele’s English- 
man, No. 53 (perhaps). Sterne’s indebted- 
ness to these works is recorded in the hope 
that this note, like earlier ones, will be useful 
to persons essaying either a study of his 
literary craftsmanship or the definitive 
edition of Tristram Shandy. 

(1) Chapter xiv of Volume II of Tristram 
Shandy, containing the talk among Mr. 
Shandy, Uncle Toby, and Dr. Slop about 
Stevinus’s “celebrated sailing chariot,” is 
indebted to Wilkins’ Mathematical Magick 
(Book II, chapter ii)* for several passages. 
Early in the chapter for example, Uncle 
Toby says that the chariot was able “to 
carry half a dozen people thirty German 
miles, in I don’t know how few minutes. 
...” Likewise, Wilkins, describing the fly- 
ing chariot “made by the Direction of 
Stephinus,” quotes a passage in Latin by 
“ Walchius” about the chariot and trans 
lates part of the passage thus: “in some 
few Hours Space it would convey Six or 
Ten Persons, 20 or 30 German Miles. 


12d ed.; London 1812. II, 42-43. 

*For example, John M. Turnbull, ‘“ The Proto- 
type of Walter Shandy’s Tristrapedia,” RES, Il, 
212-15 (April, 1926); Edward Bensly, “A Debt 
of Sterne’s,’ TLS, November 1, 1928, p.806; 
James A. Work’s ed. of Tristram Shandy (New 
York, 1940), from which all quotations in this 
note are taken. 

*Contained in Wilkins’ Mathematical and 
Philosophical Works (London, 1708), a copy of 
which Sterne evidently possessed (see the facsimile 
reproduction of the Sale Catalogue of Sterne’ 
library [London & New York, 1930], p. 51) and 
to which all quotations from Mathematical Magic 
in this note refer. The title of chapter i reads: 
“Of a sailing Chariot, that may without Horses 
be driven on the Land by the Wind, as ships are 
on the Sea.” 
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_,.” Again, later in the conversation 
Uncle Toby mentions the “learned 
Peireskius” who walked “from Paris to 
Schevling” to see the chariot and who, 
cording to Toby, said of its velocity, 
“Tam citus erat, quam erat ventus,” which 
Toby translates as, “that it was as swift 
as the wind itself.” Similarly, Wilkins tells 
us that the “eminent inquisitive Man 
Peireskius . . . travelled to Sceveling for 
the Sight and Experience of this Chariot,” 
and that concerning ‘“‘the extream Swift- 
ness of its Motion” he declared: “... 
fam citus erat quam ventus.” And in his 
translation of the Latin passage, Wilkins 
declares that the passengers in the chariot 
“did go with an equal Swiftness to the 
Wind it self... .” Finally, toward the end 
of the talk about the chariot in Tristram 
Shandy, Dr. Slop remarks, “. . . I have 
often wondered . . . why none of our gentry, 
who live upon large plains . . . attempt 
nothing of this kind; for it would not only 
be infinitely expeditious . . . but would be 
excellent good husbandry to make use of 
the winds, which cost nothing, and which 
eat nothing, rather than horses, which . . . 
cost and eat a great deal.” The source 
of this speech is obviously the following 
coment by Wilkins: “I have often 
wondred,” he says in concluding his dis- 
cussion of flying chariots, “why none of 
our Gentry who live near great Plains .. . 
have attempted any thing to this Purpose. 
The Experiments of this kind being very 
pleasant, and not costly: What could be 
more delightful, or better Husbandry, than 
to make use of the Wind (which costs 
nothing, and eats nothing) instead of 
Horses? ” 

(2) Sterne’s pilfering from the Dunciad 
seems to be confined to a single phrase 
describing Dr. Slop’s entrance, “ with all 
the majesty of mud,” into the back-parlor 
of the Shandy home (II, x). In Book II, 
line 326 of his satire, Pope writes of the 
“form” which “rose” from the Thames 
In majesty of Mud.” Sterne’s indebtedness 
to Bacon’s ‘Of Death,” already noted by 
carlier researchers, may be extended to 
include one more sentence of Mr. Shandy’s 
lament upon hearing of Bobbie’s death 
(V, iii): “ Death opens the gate of fame,” 

declares, “and shuts the gate of envy 
after it... .” The corresponding passage 





in Bacon’s essay is “ Death hath this also, 
‘Eg., Ferriar and Work. 
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that it openeth the gate to good fame, and 
extinguisheth envy.” 


(3) Finally, if Sterne’s own remarks on 
the matter may be discounted,’ it is possible 
that the Latin version of the excommunica- 
tion curse pronounced by Dr. Slop against 
Obadiah (III, xi) may be based on a similar 
version of the curse contained in the 
Englishman, No. 53.6 This borrowing, 
unlike those listed above under (1) and (2) 
cannot be definitely established of course, 
but, echoing Ferriar, one may be confident 
that Tristram Shandy owes other as 
unknown debts to other books. 


Gwin J. Kors. 

University of Chicago. 

*In a footnote Sterne says that “‘ for the copy” 
of the curse “Mr. Shandy returns thanks to the 
chapter clerk of the dean and chapter of Rochester.” 
Mr. Work, in his edition of Tristram Shandy, 
notes that ‘ Sterne’s transcription is close to that 
of the Textus ig econ published at Oxford in 
1720 by Thomas Hearnius”’ (p. 170, n. 4). 


*The facsimile reproduction of the Sale Cata- 
logue of Sterne’s library lists a copy of the English- 
man on p.60. I am grateful to my colleagues 
Professors D. F. Bond and Arthur Friedman for 
help in the preparation of this note. 


SHELLEY IN JAPAN 
Til 


PASSING through about ten years of the 

transition period, we come into the 
period when we can see all the glories of 
the morning dawning before the full appre- 
ciation of Shelley and his works. 


This period opens with the book entitled 
“Light Yellow Foliage” volume 1—selec- 
tions from the works of English and 
American distinguished poets—edited and 
translated by Takezd Ono, and published 
in the thirty-seventh year (1904). It is a 
booklet of fifty-one pages, and most of the 
poems in it are the shorter ones of English 
and American poets in the nineteenth 
century. Among twenty poems in all, the 
works of our familiar poets, such as Blake, 
Burns, D. G. Rossetti, Longfeliow, and 
Tennyson are to be seen, and each of the 
poets has his one poem translated except 
Shelley, whose poems amount to four, “ The 
Dawn,” “ Autumn—A Dirge,” “ Dirge for 
the Year,” and “A Song.” The author's 
merits lie in his showing to Japanese taste for 
the first time something of Shelley as a 
lyric poet. 
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It should especially be mentioned that 
“ Poems of Shelley, a collection of translated 
poems,” by Mugen Ohara was published in 
January, 1906. Twenty-nine poems, long 
and short, and four fragments are rendered 
into Japanese, to which a brief life of 
Shelley, written by Hogaku Shimonaka, a 
friend of the author, is added at the begin- 
ning of the book. The format of the book 
is 12mo on thick paper, and each page is 
divided into upper and lower parts, the 
upper part containing the translation and 
the lower the original. 





As I have no pretentions either in learn- 
ing or ability, and have not yet been 
accustomed to the work of translation, 
how can I but fear that I should make 
flaws in the precious stones of the original 
poems? If you, therefore, wish to get 
a glance into his profound ideas, it will 
be better for you to read the original. 
It is for this reason that I have spared 
half of this booklet to insert the original. 


Thus runs the author’s intention in the 
preface. As to the life of Shelley, it is com- 
paratively well written except for a few 
faults, and as to the poems, the beautiful 
ones hitherto unknown to the Japanese, such 
as “A Lament,” “ Mutability,” ‘* Stanzas,” 
“ Love’s Philosophy,” and ‘“‘ Ode to the West 
Wind,” are translated and introduced. As 
in “ Light Yellow Foliage,” these are appro- 
priate selections to represent Shelley as a 
lyric poet. The translations are all of the 
seven-and-five syllable construction. 


In the following year (1907), “ The Sen- 
sitive Plant” was translated in full and 
published by Y6tar6 Kimura. Each stanza 
of the original consists of four lines, each 
line with ten syllables. It is translated into 
a stanza of six lines, all in the seven-and- 
five syllable construction, and each page has 
an illustration or a photograph in associa- 
tion with its contents. Preface and Intro- 
duction are followed by four headings, 
“Shelley and his Poetry,” “The Explana- 
tion of the Original, Japanese, and Chinese 
Names of ‘The Sensitive Plant,” ‘“ ‘The 
Sensitive Plant’ and Plato’s Philosophy,” 
and “On Translation,” each heading being 
fully explained. The author might well 
devote most pages to the explanations of 
Plato’s influence over Shelley, and Plato’s 
idea on the sensitive plant, since he was the 
translator of “The Complete Works of 
Plato.” Besides these detailed explanations 
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there are comments occupying four pages at 
the end of this book. 


Although we can hardly compare this 
period with the Eras of Taisho and Showa, 
the glorious days of appreciation of foreign 
literature, yet during this period many books 
introducing Shelley were published in suc. 
cession. The translated poems of Shelley's 
and the names of the books containing them 
are as follows: 


Part III of the poem beginning with the 
line “When passion’s trance is overpast” 
and “ Song, on a Faded Violet” in “ Poems 
of Flowers ” by Mugen Ohara (1906), “ Ode 
to the West Wind,” “A Lament,” “To 
Night,” and “ Ode to a Skylark” in “ Frag. 
rance of the Western Poems” with notes 
and comments by Shinji Nishimura (1906), 
and “Love’s Philosophy” in “ Selections 
from One Hundred Famous Poets of 
England and America” by Totan Miyamori 
and Senryii Kobayashi (1908). 


In the field of reviews and _ critiques, 
vigorous activities took place in the 
appreciation of such an individual poet as 
Shelley. In the thirty-ninth year (1907), 
“Lectures on Literature” by Bin Ueda, 
“ An Essay on Literature” by Sdseki Nat- 
sume, and “ Talks on Literature ” by Gyord 
Kaishii were successively published and we 
have three kinds of “‘ The History of English 
Literature” during this period: Wasaburd 
Asano’s published in the fortieth year (1907), 
Motoi Kurihara and Shiii Funahashi’s in 
the forty-second year (1909), and Takeshi 
Funahashi’s in the fourty-fourth year (1911). 


It must be added that “ The Encyclopaedia 
of Art and Literature,” edited by Waseda 
Literary Society, including a brief life of 
Shelley and the outline of “ Adonais,” was 
published in the forty-second year (1909). 


Brief and rough as it is, I have tried to 
trace the path of the introduction of Shelley 
to our country in the Meiji Era. The 
arrangement of these old records about 
Shelley and his works, which have been 
collected only by the wish to keep them 
from being scattered and lost, has come 
to take the form of an essay. I fear that there 
must have been lots of other. records 
overlooked because they were printed in 
magazines or newspapers. I hope, therefore, 
this will be read as a midway, and, therefore, 
an imperfect report of Shelley in Japan. 


SHSOGORG OGITA. 
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ST. CLEMENT’S DAY CELEBRATIONS AND THE BLACKSMITHS 
(Continued from p. 193) 


Alderholt 
Ashampstead 
Bradstone 
Bromwich, West 
Burnham Overy 


Cambridge 
Clementhorpe 


Colridge 


Fisherton Anger 
Fiskerton 
Grainthorpe 


Hardy or Chorlton 


Harkstead 
Hastings 
Horsley 
Ipswich 
Jersey 
Knowlton 
Leigh 
Leysdown 
Lincoln 


Little Sutton 
London 


Lyng 


Norwich 
Outwell 
Oxford 
Penzance 
Powderham 
Rochester 


Romney, Old 
Rowston 
Saltfleetby 


pnbich 
egness 
Stamford 


Dorset 
Berkshire 
Norfolk 
Staffordshire 
Norfolk 


Cambridge 
Yorkshire 


Devon. 


Wiltshire 
Lincs. 
Lincs. 
Lancs. 
Suffolk 
Sussex 
Derbyshire 
Suffolk 
C.L 

Kent 
Essex 

Kent 

(a) West Bight 


(b) Butwerke 


Leicester 


Norfolk 


Norfolk 
Norfolk 
Oxford 
Cornwall 
Devon 
Kent 


Kent 
Lincs. 
Lincs. 


Kent 
Lincs. 
Lincs. 


10. List of Ancient Church Dedications to St. Clement. 


Also combined St. John the Great 

Norman foundation probably earlier. 

Now demolished. 

A modern building (?). 

All Saints and St. Clement combined. There 
is an old cross there. 

XIV Century on older site. 

A Benedictine nunnery founded by Abp. 
Thurston 1130, but the nunnery church was 
“very anciently parochial” Hist. and Ant. 
York, Drake, p.247 (Monasticon Angloram). 
Demolished. Shown as St. Clement in hundred 
of Colridg in Index Villaris, 1690. 

One of the oldest dedications in the country. 
Norman and Early English. 

Danish place name. 

With St. Clement’s Chapel of ease. 
Demolished. 

Probably earlier than 1286. 


There was a holy St. Clement’s well nearby. 
Present date, A.D. 1117. 


On an ancient site. 

Demolished. Now in parish of St. Paul. It 
was associated with the Castle. 

Had disappeared by 1428 [Sir W. F. Hill, 
Medieval Lincoln, 1948.] 

St. John the Baptist or St, Clement. 

(a) St. Clement Danes. There was a St. 
Clement’s Well in the Strand nearby, popular 
in Henry II’s day but by 1893 was only 
represented by a pump. [R. C. Hope, The 
Lore of Holy Wells, 1893.]} 

(b) St. Clement Eastcheap. 

A Clementine Fair used to be held here on 
20th November. 


Present church (1828) built on an ancient site. 
On Isle of ‘“‘ Clemet.” Demolished? 


Demolished, now joined with St. Nicholas, 
1342. 

On ancient site. 

Early English. 

Demolished, but locality known as Saltfleetby 
St. Clement. 

Norman. Site possibly older. 


Demolished. Now united with St. John the 
Baptist. 
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Sutton-in-the-Marsh Lincs. 


Terrington Norfolk 
Thurrock West Essex 
Townstal Devon 
Truro Cornwall 
Withiel Cornwall 
Winchester Hampshire 
Worcester Worcester 
Worlaby Lincs. 
York Yorkshire 


Rebuilt 1818. 

Locality called Terrington St. Clement. Rebuilt 
1342. 

Originally built for the use of fishermen before 
1066. 


Or St. Saviour. 

Locality called St. Clements. Chapel 2 miles 
away. 

On site of ancient church. 

In 1899 a correspondent to the Guardian said, 
“there was a St. Clements Church in Win. 
chester now gone.” 


On an ancient site? 


Foster writing of demolished St. Clements 
churches says there was one in York. Possibly 
meaning St. Clements of Clementhorpe. 


The above list has been compiled from Crockford’s Directory, 1948, and F. Arnold 


Foster’s Church Dedications, 1899. 


CARDINAL NEWMAN AND HIS 
FOREBEARS (clxxxix. 190) 
(Continued from page 169) 


J NVESTIGATION of the pedigree of the 

Newman family inevitably recalls the 
allegation that they were of Dutch, and 
Hebrew, origin. This has been shown to 
have originated merely from speculations of 
two early biographers of the Cardinal based, 
as one of them admitted to Wilfrid Ward 
(Life, Vol. I, p. 27), on no evidence “ except 
the nose and the name”; the name, it was 
alleged, had at some earlier, and unspecified, 
period been spelt Newmann. 

The legend and its origin were fully dis- 
cussed, and shown to be baseless, by the 
Rev. Henry Tristram of the Congregation 
of the Oratory in Birmingham in a letter in 
“The Month” for June 1938 (pp. 547 et 
seq.). His exposure of the legend was 
founded on the absence of any supporting 
evidence whatever: though it is to be hoped 
that it has thus been finally disposed of, 
some indirect evidence may be added, in 
the form of early instances of the name 
of Newman in this country, and particularly 
in the neighbourhood of Cambridge. This 
is an aspect of the subject which apparently 
has not been previously investigated in 
relation to the origin of the Cardinal’s 
family. 


P. W. F. Brown. 


From very early times the name is found 
in several parts of England in various forms. 
The earliest instances which have come to 
notice are Willelmus de Neuman mentioned 
in a deed dated about 1180-1190 relating 
to land at Hungerford in Berkshire (The 
Cartulary of the Monastery of St. Frides- 
wide at Oxford: Oxford Historical Society, 
Vol. XXXVI (1896) p. 346) and Richard le 
Neweman, who is recorded in 1190, or later, 
as paying a rent and rendering services in 
respect of a messuage at Dartford, Kent 
(The Cartulary of St. Mary Clerkenwell: 
Royal Historical Society, Camden Third 
Series, Vol. LXXI (1949), p. 122). The name 
of Robert Nieweman appears in the Great 
Roll of the Pipe for Norfolk and Suffolk 
of the year 1209 (The Great Roll of the 
Pipe for the Eleventh Year of the Reign 
of King John, Michaelmas 1209 (Pipe Roll 
55): Pipe Roll Society, Vol. LXII (1949), 
p. 33). 


A Newman is recorded in Essex, in a deed 
dated between 1231 and 1244, whereby 
Ralph Neweman received a grant of land 
on Osea Island in the Blackwater Estuary 
(The Cartulary of St. Frideswide, p. 134). 


The name appears in the Cambridge 
district as early as the 13th century. In 
Hailstone’s History of Bottisham (p. 191) 
there is a description of a grant of land to 
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the convent of Anglesey made in 1234. The 
grant was of 6 acres in the fields of Wil- 
braham part of which lay near the land 
of Geoffrey Newman abutting on or near 
the field of Bodekesham, one of the ancient 
versions of the name of Bottisham. 

In 1253 Hugh Neweman disposed of land 
at Beche (either Landbeach or Waterbeach, 
both within 10 miles of Swaffham Bulbeck) 
and in 1278 Simon le Neweman and his 
wife Emma disposed of land at Shudy 
Camps, to the south-east of Cambridge, 
near the Essex border. 

In 1274 the name is found in the Cam- 
bridge district, in conjunction with the names 
of persons from the immediate neighbour- 
hood of Swaffham Bulbeck. A document 
on the Close Rolls, dated the 27th February 
in that year, contains a list of persons 
imprisoned at Cambridge for the death of 
William de Hoyland, with which they were 
charged. Among those named are Geoffrey 
Krisp of Bodkesham (another ancient 
version of the name of Bottisham), John 
and Walter de Bodkesham, Henry de Suaf- 
ham, William Randulf (from which name 
that of Rolfe is considered to be derived) 
and Reginald Neuman. (Calendar of the 
Close Rolls Edw. I, 1272-1279 (1900), p. 71). 

The Hundred Rolls of the time of 
Edward I contain many instances of the 
name in East Anglia, especially in Cam- 
bridgeshire and Essex, with a few in Norfolk 
and elsewhere. 

Among the places in Cambridgeshire where 
Newmans are found in the Hundred Roll 
for the year 1279 are Papworth, Everard, 
Boxworth, Lollworth and Haslingfield and 
at Landbeach (where William Rolf is men- 
tioned, as an occupier of land), Christiana 
Newman is recorded as holding a toft con- 
taining one acre (The Hundred Rolls, Vol. 
Il, p. 453). 

An interesting instance, slightly later in 
date and not identified with any locality, 
8 to be found in the Patent Rolls of the 
year 1346 which contain a grant of £10 or 
the equivalent in land and rent, for life, 
to Isolda Neweman the Nurse of John of 
Gaunt (Calendar of the Patent Rolls 
Edw. TIT, Vol. VII, p. 55). 

At Comberton, some 54 miles south-west 
of Cambridge, there was formerly a window 
in the parish church, apparently of pre- 

¢formation date. with an inscription asking 
for prayers for the soul of John Newman 

© caused the window to be erected. 
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(Recorded by William Cole in 1746 from 
Layer’s Cambridgeshire Church notes: 
British Museum Add.MS. 5819 fo. 25). 
There is similarly recorded (Ibid. fo. 26) an 
inscription to . . . Newman and Alice his 
wife in a window in the church of the neigh- 
bouring parish of Toft, perhaps one of the 
“twenty seven superstitious pictures” or of 
the “divers Orate pro animabuses” in the 
windows there which Dowsing destroyed in 
his “ purification” of that church. New- 
mans are recorded in Comberton and Toft 
from the 15th century, as holding land in 
that neighbourhood (A Descriptive Cata- 
logue of Ancient deeds in the Public Record 
Office, Vol. III (1900), pp. 254 & 492; Vol. 
IV (1902), pp. 478, 481, 484 & 500; and 
Vol. VI (1915), p. 313) and the parish register 
of Toft shows that there were many New- 
mans there from 1540 onwards. There were 
Newmans also in the neighbouring parishes 
of Harlton and, as will appear later, of 
Grantchester. At Foxton, a few miles farther 
south, Richard Newman, who died in 1524, 
was a landowner: by his will he bequeathed 
40/- for the painting and gilding of the 
rood loft in the parish church of St. Law- 
rence (British Museum Add.MS. 5861, 
fo. 178). In 1530, Thomas Newman of 
Hawkeston (Hauxton) in the same neigh- 
bourhood bequeathed 33/4d. for the buying 
of a rood loft and gave an oak ready 
squared, lying by his house, for a cross to 
be made and set up on the hill between 
Hawkeston and Newton (Ibid. fo. 223). 

Sufficient instances have been given to 
show that the name of Newman has been 
a common one in Cambridgeshire for some 
hundreds of years. In fact, the places named 
are only some of those in the county where 
Newmans were to be found at the relevant 
times. Others near Swaffham Bulbeck were 
Dullingham, Fen Ditton, Stetchworth and 
Burwell: there were many Newmans also 
in the town of Cambridge, as there are 
to-day. As te places more remote, the name 
appears constantly in the parish registers of ° 
Little Shelford, Thriplow, Fowlmere, Hatley 
St. George, Elsworth, Swavesey, Chatteris, 
March and Coveney (Ely Episcopal Records: 
A. Gibbons (1891), pp. 281-367). 

A question, not relevant to the main sub- 
ject, but, in itself, of some interest, is what 
was the extent of the Cardinal’s knowledge 
as to the place whence his ancestors came. 
This is a point which seems to require 
reconsideration. 
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As Mr. J. H. Mozley has noted, W. Ward 
recorded that the Cardinal in conversation 
with Fr. William Neville mentioned Swaff- 
ham in Norfolk as the place of origin. 
Edward Bellasis, Lancaster Herald, a son 
of the Cardinal’s friend Serjeant Bellasis, 
who, according to Ward (Life, Vol. II, p. 27), 
looked into his ancestry without success 
when the Cardinal’s hat was conferred in 
1879, recorded a statement by Fr. Neville 
that the Cardinal regretted that he had never 
asked his mother questions about the family 
history and that the Cardinal went himself 
to Norfolk and started some searches in 
registers there (Coram Cardinali: E. Bellasis 
(1916), p. 122). It might therefore have been 
assumed that the searches were made at 
Swaffham in Norfolk, where in fact a con- 
siderable number of entries concerning 
Newmans of the 16th and 17th centuries 
are to be found in the parish register, though 
this can only be a coincidence. The 
references to Norfolk (at second hand, it 
should be noted) are, however, inconsistent 
with the Cardinal’s own written statements 
and the line of research which he and his 
family pursued. He went to Cambridge- 
shire, not to Norfolk, to make his searches 
and it now seems clear that he knew with 
certainty of the Cambridgeshire connection 
and could never have mentioned Swaffham 
in Norfolk as the home of his ancestors. 
There is no mention of that place in his 
papers and the references to it probably 
originated from a slip on the part of 
Fr. Neville. 

The Rev. Thomas Mozley has been 
generally regarded as the first to record (in 
Reminiscences chiefly of Oriel College and 
the Oxford Movement (1882), Vol. I, p. 11) 
that the Newmans were a Cambridgeshire 
family. He was perhaps the first to do 
so in print, but it should be remembered 
that the Cardinal, in the Autobiographical 
Memoir which he compiled in 1874 for the 
use of a biographer after his death, wrote 
of himself that his father was a London 
banker whose family came from Cambridge- 
shire (Letters and Correspondence of John 
Henry Newman during his Life in the 
English Church: Anne Mozley (1891), 
Vol. 1, p. 26). A similar statement appears 
in an earlier unfinished autobiography 
written by the Cardinal in the 1850s and 
preserved in the archives of the Congre- 
gation of the Oratory in Birmingham. 
Some other papers in the same archives 
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also throw light on the subject: the relevant 
facts which they disclose may be summarised 
shortly as follows: 

In 1876 the Cardinal and his sister 
Jemima (Mrs. John Mozley) were taking 
an active interest in their ancestry, their 
knowledge of which was very limited. Mrs, 
Mozley had the impression (correctly) that 
their great grandfather was named Francis, 
and she conjectured, in a letter to the 
Cardinal, dated the 14th June 1876, that he 
might have been baptized at “ Graffham,’ 
which, it is thought, must have been intended 
as a reference to Swaffham. They knew that 
their grandfather was John Newman and 
that he was born in 1734; they also knew 
the date of his marriage and that his wife 
was Elizabeth: her maiden name they 
believed (correctly) to be Good. They knew 
the names of Roffe, Anne, William and 
Elizabeth Newman, who were recorded as 
among the godparents of their grandfather's 
four children. Roffe Newman was god- 
father to three of the children, including the 
Cardinal’s father: was he perhaps the chil- 
dren’s uncle Rolf (or Rolph) recorded in 
the present pedigree? It should be noted, 
with reference to the other godparents men- 
tioned, that John Newman (the grandfather) 
had a brother William, a sister Elizabeth 
and a first cousin Anne Newman, a daughter 
of his uncle Thomas, the tailor, of Swaffham 
Bulbeck. . 

This apparently being the extent of their 
knowledge, the Cardinal went, in June 1876, 
in search of his ancestors, to Grantchester 
in Cambridgeshire and made extracts from 
the parish registers there of entries, between 
the years 1703 and 1730 concerning two 
generations of Newmans. He failed, how- 
ever, to trace any connection between them 
and his own family. 

In January 1877 one of his nephews, 
Francis Woodgate Mozley, continued the 
research and noted some extracts concerning 
Newmans and Rolfes, in the 17th and early 
18th centuries, from the registers of some 
parish or parishes not named in his notes: 
several of the entries can, however, be iden- 
tified as from the registers of Swaffham 
Prior. In this case also -no link with the 
Cardinal’s family was established. 


‘The date of the marriage and the names of the 
children and their Godparents are also recorded, 
with the place of the marriage (St. Andrew's. Hol- 
born), in a leaf, apparently from the family Bible, 
in the possession of Mr. J. H. Mozley. 
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The Cardinal and his nephew thus seem 
to have come very near to a discovery of 
the place of origin and of their pedigree 
as now recorded. It does not appear why 
the Cardinal sought his ancestors at Grant- 
chester or why his nephew, having failed 
to find them at Swaffham Prior, did not 
search the registers of Swaffham Bulbeck. 
Had he done so, the names of John New- 
man, recorded as baptized there in 1734, 
the son of Francis, and of Rolph Newman 
would have been sufficient to establish, 
beyond reasonable doubt, the link with his 
own family. 

The rediscovery of the ancestral home of 
the Newmans so close to Cambridge reminds 
us how the Cardinal nearly became a mem- 
ber of Cambridge University and that the 
choice in favour of Oxford was only made 
at the very last moment. It lends, also, 
additional significance to the Cardinal's 
account of his experience on his first visit 
to Cambridge in 1832. From Oxford, the 
journey would have been made by the old 
coaching road through Bicester, Bucking- 
ham, Bedford and St. Neots and, on the 
final stage along the Madingley Road, where 
the milestones then marked the distances 
between the two University towns, he would 
have had his first sight of Cambridge, which 
moved him so much. Arriving there, so 
near to the home of his ancestors, he found 
his way instinctively through the streets that 
must have been familiar to them. On the 
16th July 1832 he wrote to his mother from 
Cambridge : 

“Having come to this place with no 
anticipations, I am quite taken by sur- 
prise and overcome with delight. . . . 
really, when I saw at the distance of four 
miles, on an extended plain, wider than 
the Oxford, amid thicker and greener 
groves, the Alma Mater Cantabrigiensis 
lying before me, I thought I should not 
be able to contain myself, and, in spite 
of my regret at her present defects and 
past history, and all that is wrong about 
her, I seemed about to cry ‘Floreat 
aeternum.’ Surely there is a genius loci 
here, as in my own dear home; and the 
nearer I came to it the more I felt its 
power. I do really think the place finer 
than Oxford, though I suppose it isn’t, for 
everyone says so. I like the narrow streets; 
they have a character, and they make the 

University buildings look larger by con- 
trast. I cannot believe that King’s College 
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is not far grander than anything with us; 
the stone, too, is richer, and the foliage 
more thick and encompassing. I found 
my way from the town to Trinity College 
like old Ocdipus, without guide, by 
instinct; how I know not. I never studied 
the plan of Cambridge.” (Letters and 

Correspondence, &c., Anne Mozley, 

Vol. I, p. 265.) 

Acknowledgments and thanks are due, 
and are here gratefully recorded, to the 
Fathers of the Congregation of the Oratory 
in Birmingham and to Mr. J. H. Mozley 
for their permission to use the information 
from their records embodied herein, and 
to the Rev. Henry Tristram for his valuable 
help and advice. 


A. K. 


THE SOURCES OF COLERIDGE’S 
*KUBLA KHAN’ 


"THE origins of most lines of ‘Kubla 

Khan’ (K.K.) can be traced to 
Coleridge’s study of Milton’s ‘ Paradise 
Lost’ (P.L.). For example, all the lines 
descriptive of scenery in K.K. are to be 
found in 100 lines of P.L., i.e., from Book 
IV, 132/231. 


‘A stately pleasure-dome decree ; ’ 


Book I, 710: 


Anon, out of the earth, a fabric huge 
Rose like an exhalation,— 
Built like a temple, 
with 
Dorick pillars overlaid 
With golden architrave ; nor did there want 
Cornice of freeze, with bossy sculptures graven: 
The roof was fretted gold. Not Babylon, 
Nor great Alcairo, such magnificence 
Equall’d in all their glories, 


* Where Alph, the sacred river, ran,’ 


Book IV, 223: 


Southward through Eden went a river large, 


The river was sacred because it ran 
through Eden. Alph is reminiscent of 
Alpheus, mentioned in Lycidas 132 and 
Arcades 30. 


* Through caverns measureless to man,’ 


Book IV, 224: 
Nor gewe his course, but through the shaggy 
1 
Pass’d underneath ingulf’d, 


The Alpheus runs underground in several 
places. 
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* Down to a sunless sea.’ 


Book IV, 229: 
and with many a rill 
Water’d the garden ; thence united fell 
Down the steep glade, and met the nether flood. 


* So twice five miles of fertile ground 

With walls and towers were girdled round: ’ 
Book IV, 133: 

crowns with her enclosure green, 

As with a rural mound. 

‘The verdurous wall of Paradise up sprung: ’ 
146: 

‘And higher than that wall a circling row of 

goodliest trees,’ 


“oe ee were gardens bright with sinuous 
ruts, 
Book IV, 229: 
with many a rill 
Water’d the garden; 


‘Where blossomed many an_ incense-bearing 
tree: * 


Book IV, 248: 
om, whose rich trees wept odorous gums and 
aim, 


‘ And here were forests ancient as the hills,’ 


Book IV, 137: 
Insuperable highth of loftiest shade, 


‘Enfolding sunny spots of greenery.’ 


Book IV, 132: 
where delicious Paradise, 
Now nearer, crowns with her enclosure green, 


‘But oh! 
slanted 

Down the green hill athwart a cedarn cover! 

A savage place as holy and enchanted 

As e’er beneath a waning moon was haunted 

By woman wailing for her demon-lover! ’ 


Book IV, 231: 
Down the steep glade 
(source of chasm). 


iS? 
and overhead up grew 
Insuperable highth of loftiest shade, 
Cedar and pine, 


133: 
a steep wilderness, whose hairy sides 
With thicket overgrown, grotesque and wild, 
Access denied, 
(hence savage). 
132: 
Eden, where delicious Paradise, 
Now nearer, 


that deep romantic chasm which 


(hence holy). The place was enchanted as it 
was the meeting-place of a spirit and his 
lover, i.e., Satan and Eve, as narrated: 
Book IX, 444: 


Much he the place admir’d, the person more. 
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Satan transformed himself to make Eve fal] 
in love with him, until: 
Book IX, 499: 
his head 
Crested aloft, and carbuncle his eyes; 
With burnish’d neck of verdant gold, erect 
Amidst his circling spires, that on the grass 
Floated redundant: pleasing was his shape 
And lovely ; 


with the result that (549): 
Into the heart of Eve his words made way, 
and (733): 


his words, replete with guile, 
Into her heart too easy entrance won: 


‘And from this chasm, with ceaseless turmoil 


seething, " 

As if this earth in fast thick pants were 
breathing, 

A mighty fountain momently was forced: 


Amid whose swift half-intermitted burst 

Huge fragments vaulted like rebounding hail, 
Or chaffy grain beneath the thresher’s flail: 
And ’mid these dancing rocks at once and ever 
It flung up momently the sacred river.’ 


Book IV, 223: 


Southward through Eden went a river large, 
Nor sores his course, but through the shaggy 


1 

Pass’d underneath ingulf'd, for God had thrown 
That mountain as his garden-mould high rais‘d 
Upon the rapid current, which, through veins 
Of porous earth with kindly thirst updrawn, 
Rose a fresh fountain, and with many a rill 
Water’d the garden; thence united fell 

Down the steep glade, and met the nether flood, 
Which from his darksome passage now appears, 


These lines explain the fountain, which had 
to force its way up ‘through the mountain 
high,’ bringing (dancing) rocks with it. 


‘Five miles meandering with a mazy motion 
Through wood and dale the sacred river ran, 
Then reached the caverns measureless to man, 
And sank in tumult to a lifeless ocean: ’ 


‘Through wood and dale’ (hence, line 6, 
‘twice five miles of fertile ground’). ‘the 
sacred river ran’ is a repetition of line 3. 
The caverns were measureless to man 
because they were under the high mountain. 


Book IV, 230: 
united fell 


Down the steep glade, and met the nether flood. 


Hence ‘And sank in tumult to a lifeless 
ocean: ” 


‘And ‘mid this tumult Kubla heard from far, 
Ancestral voices prophesying war! 


Book I, 661: (Satan) 
War then, War, ’ 
Open or understood, must be resolv'd. 
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The shadow of the dome .. . caves of ice. 
The source of these lines is Book IV, 226-31. 


‘A damsel with a dulcimer 

In a vision once I saw: | 

It was an Abyssinian maid, 

And on her dulcimer she played, 

Singing of Mount Abora. 

Could I revive within me 

Her symphony and song, 

To such a deep o— *twould win me, 
That with music loud and long, 

I would build that dome in air, 

That sunny dome! those caves of ice! 
And all who heard should see them there,’ 


Book IV, 280: 
Nor where Abassin kings their issue guard, 
Mount Amara, 


Abassin, i.e., Abyssinian. Probably Cole- 
ridge forgot the exact dream-sound. 


Book I, 711: 
with the sound 
Of dulcet symphonies and voices sweet, 


Possibly dulcimer was inspired by dulcet. 
Book II, 552: 


the harmony ’ ; 
(What could it less, when Spirits immortal sing?) 
Suspended Hell, and took with ravishment 
The thronging audience. 


(Lavishment inspired deep delight. 


‘And all should cry, Beware! Beware! 
His flashing eyes, his floating hair! 
Weave a circle round him thrice, 

And close your eyes with holy dread, 
For he on honey-dew hath fed, 

And drunk the milk of Paradise. 


Book I, 56: 


round he throws his baleful eyes, 


Book I, 192: 
Thus Satan talking to his nearest mate 
With head uplift above the wave, and eyes. 
That sparkling blaz’'d; his other parts besides, 
Prone on the flood, extending long and large, 
Lay floating many a rood: 


‘Prone on the flood’ included his floating 
hair. 
Book IV, 977: 

While thus he spake, the angelic squadron bright 


Turn’d fiery red, sharpening in mooned horns 
Their phalanx, and began to hem him round 


Hence ‘ Weave a circle round him’. Perhaps 
Coleridge also remembered Comus, 926: 


Brightest sade, look on me; 
Thus I sprinkle on thy breast 

Drops, that from my fountain pure 
I have kept of precious cure; 

Thrice upon thy finger’s tip 

Thrice upon thy rubied lip:— 

Now the spell hath lost his hold; 


Book V, 346: 


from sweet kernels press’d 
She tempers dulcet creams ; 
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Book V, 426: 
Though in Heaven the trees 
Of life ambrosial fruitage bear, and vines 
Yield nectar ; 
Hence 
‘he on honey-dew hath fed, 
And drunk the milk of Paradise.’ 


HoOwarD PARSONS. 


A BIBLICAL ECHO IN ‘ HAMLET’ 


HAMLET defies augury as he remembers 
the ‘special providence in the fall of 
the sparrow’ (Matt. x. 29 as often noted); 
and he concludes: 
If it be now, ’tis not to come—if it be not 
to come, it will be now—if it be not now, 
yet it will come—the readiness is all. 
Since no man, of aught he leaves, knows 
what is’t to leave betimes, let be. (Hamlet 

V ii. 217-220.) 

This course of thought, this recognition of 
predestined fate, is closely similar to that of 
Montaigne: ‘That to Philosophise, is to 
learne how to die’ (I 19). Excerpts from 
Florio are quoted by George Brandes 
(William Shakespeare, London, 1902, p. 
354) and, at greater length, by Dover Wilson, 
who accepts Brandes’ conclusions (ed. 
Hamlet, Cambridge, 1934, pp 249-250). 

Equally striking not only in context but 
in rhythmic alternation of positives and 
negatives is Habbakuk ii 3 (Genevan, 1597): 

For the vision is yet for an appointed 

time, but at the last it shall speake, and not 

lye: though it tarie, waite: for it shall 

surely come, and shall not stay. 
Further reminiscent of Hamlet’s rejoinder 
is the marginal commentary on this and the 
next verse: ‘Which conteined the destruc- 
tion of the enemie, and the comfort of the 
Church: which thing though God execute 
not according to mans hastie affections, yet 
the issue of both is certaine at his time 
appointed. To trust in himselfe or in any 
worldly thing is never to be quiet: for the 
only rest is to stay vpon God by faith.’ 

In alluding to the fall of a sparrow 
Shakespeare followed the Genevan, not the 
Bishops’ Bible (Richmond Noble, Shake- 
speare’s Biblical Knowledge, London, 1935, 
p. 67). In the succeeding lines perhaps in 
addition to Montaigne he recalls God’s 
promise to the prophet Habbakuk with its 
accompanying comment in the same version. 

THOMAS P. HARRISON. 
University of Texas. 
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Readers’ Queries 





LLIAM GODWIN.—I am searching 

for works written by Godwin before 

he published his Enquiry Concerning 
Political Justice in 1793. In 1784 he pub- 
lished three novels anonymously: Damon 
and Delia, published by Hookham; Italian 
Letters, or the History of Count St. Julian, 
published by Robinson; and Imogen, a 
Pastoral Romance, published by Lane. [See 
Kegan Paul, William Godwin: His Friends 
and Contemporaries (1876), I, 20-21.] I have 
discovered a copy of Imogen, but I have 
never been able to find copies of the other 
two novels. If any reader could give me 
any information about these and _ their 
location, I should be exceedingly grateful. 
Replies may be directed to me at my home 
address: Hoosier Cts., 31-5, Bloomington, 
Indiana, or to me at the English Department, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana. 
Perhaps someone might have information 
about other unknown early works also, and 
this information would be greatly appre- 
ciated. I have discovered a pamphlet by 
him: “ The Defense of Lord Rockingham’s 
Party in their Coalition with Frederick Lord 
North,” published by Stockdale in 1783, and 
there may be other unattributed writings 


during this period. Jack W. MARKEN. 


TTOWER OF LONDON RELICS.—In the 

description of the Tower in his “ Walks 
in London” (7th Edition, p. 298) Augustus 
Hare had the following paragraph: 

In the restoration of the Tower at the 
end of the 19th century most of the 
interest of the Traitors’ Gate, one of the 
most important memorials of English 
history, was wilfully and _ ruthlessly 
destroyed. The old stone steps worn by 
the feet of so many illustrious prisoners 
were torn up, with the stone upon which 
Elizabeth sat when she was landed as a 
prisoner, and they have been replaced by 
“a neat staircase” of Bathstone. The 
venerable gates themselves, strong and 
durable as ever, though worn by the action 
of ten thousand tides and green with river 
weed, were sold for fifteen shillings to a 
small tradesman in Whitechapel. Barnum, 
who heard of them, immediately gave the 

man £50 for them, and they are now the 
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most important and attractive object in 
his exhibition at New York. 


Have not the contents of Barnum’s 
museum been dispersed? If so, where are 
the gates now? What a happy gesture it 
would be if their return to the Tower could 
be arranged. R 


MARKET WITH ALL LEATHER —Ip 

1568 the Bailiffs and Burgesses of 
Aldeburgh, Suffolk, petitioned Queen Eliza- 
beth that ‘ owing to the increase in popula- 
tion and the growing importance of the 
town a Saturday market, in addition to the 
Wednesday market granted under the 
Charter of Edward VI, might be granted, 
After reciting in detail the conditions in the 
town, the petition, which had been drafted 
by a local lawyer, one Belle, concluded with 
an earnest prayer for a:—‘ Saturday market 
with all leather.” (The italics are mine, 
FLP.C.). 

Letters Patent dated 21 October, 1568, 
duly authorised the provision of a Saturday 
market. 

What is the meaning of the words ‘ with 
all leather ’? H.P.C 


MORTIMER FAMILY.—I am desirous 

of tracing back the family of my great- 
grandfather, Edward Mortimer, who 
married Rosa, daughter of Thomas G. 
Beetson, circa 1823-4. Two daughters were 
born in London, Rosa in 1825, Julia later. 
The family removed to Calais soon after- 
wards when Edward was probably in the 
Consular Service. Edward and his wife died 
there of influenza and Jessie Beetson (Rosa’s 
sister) went over and took charge of the 
little girls. She seems to have disliked the 
marriage and kept the children from con- 
tact with the Mortimers. Rosa married 
Anthony Dillon in 1845 and Jessie Beetson 
later lived with them and died at the age 
of 90. Julia never married. The crest of 
the Mortimers was a lion rampant with bar 
across, which seems to point to descent from 
the Norfolk Mortimers. 


GWENDOLENE HAMERTON. 


MARIA REGINA DI SCOTIA.—I have 

an ancient woodcut of the execution 
of Maria Regina di Scotia in which the 
Queen kneels upright, the executioner 18 
swinging his axe behind her and two female 
figures are offering her a crown and crucifix. 
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Above is a device bearing the triple Papal 
crown and crossed keys and between the 
keys are three bees with folded wings as 
they appear on two quarters of Thomas G. 
Beetson’s arms. The woodcut is signed 
“ Agost. ‘ Pansin.’ Fee.” 

Can anyone explain the reason for the 
presence of three bees. 


GWENDOLENE HAMERTON. 


TOBIN — KEATING. — James Tobin 
(d. New Orleans, La., Nov. 18, 1845) 
wed June 8, 1811 in Wicklow, co. Wicklow, 
Alicia Keating (c. 1793-Mar. 29, 1863). They 
came to America 1832 and settled in 
Canandaigua, N.Y. Their children, all born 
in Ireland, were: (1) George Henry Tobin 
(graduate of Trinity College, Dublin) b. July 
29, 1812; (2) Charlotte Tobin, b. July 14, 
1814, wed E. L. Goold; (3) Isabella Maria 
Tobin, b. Nov. 8, 1817, wed Thomas Lough- 
nan Stuart-Menteith; (4) James Tobin, 
b. Nov. 24, 1819; (5) Elizabeth Maria 
Tobin, b. Sept. 6, 1819; (6) Frances Alicia, 
b. July 2, 1827, wed Thomas T. Stewart; 
(1) Louisa Pearce Tobin, b. Sept. 14, 
1829, wed Mr. McGuire. A_ relative, 
Charlotte Cowan, arrived in Canandaigua 
from Ireland in 1842 and died within a few 
years. Was Alicia Keating a kinswoman of 
the Keatings of Kildare? Any information 
as to the ancestry of this family would be 
greatly appreciated. T.EB. 


MURRAY OF EAST GRANGE, CO. 

PERTH.—William Menteth (d. 1747) 
of Burrowine, Co. Perth, wed Janet daughter 
of James Murray of East Grange, Co. Perth, 
atelative of the Duke of Athole. What is 
the line of this branch of the Murray family? 


T. F. B. 


VENABLES OF KINDERTON.—Francis 

Leveson Fowler of Harnage Grange, 
Co. Salop, wed in the 1660s Anne, 2nd 
daughter of Peter Venables, Baron of 
Kinderton. What is the lineage of this 


family? T.F.B. 


'ADUR.—Horatio Greenough, in his 
essay “Fashion in Relation to Pro- 
gress,” written not later than 1852, says: 
“He [Fashion] expires in full vigor and, 
like Tadur, reappears in the form of some 
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other impotent, dumb, and voiceless form.” 
Who was Tadur, and what is his Protean 
story? 
HAROLD A. SMALL. 


(CONSERVES AND BOULES JASPEES. 
—Gabriel Naudé, in his Advis pour 

dresser une bibliothéque (1627), mentions, 
among simple necessities such as tables, 
rugs, chairs, feather dusters, clocks, pens, 
paper, ink, penknife, sand, a calendar, for 
common use in a library, conserves and 
boules jaspées. 

What are conserves? 
i.e., reading-glasses? 

What are boules jaspées? 


Haro_p A. SMALL. 


Sight-conservers, 


RRACK.—In No. 16 of The Rambler, 
dated May 12, 1750, Dr. Johnson in 
his amusing satire on the woes of the suc- 
cessful author, and the expenses incurred 
by him in entertaining his enthusiastic 
admirers, says that he had to provide two 
hogsheads of port, fifteen gallons of arrack, 
two dozen of claret and five and forty 
bottles of champagne. 

What was the “arrack,” of which so 
enormous a quantity was consumed in one 
week, along with the wines? The O.E.D. 
seems to indicate that the word was used 
for any “ardent spirit”; or does it mean 
the East Indian ““Toddy”? I observe that 
it gives a reference to Sterne’s Tristram 
Shandy, published in 1748. Is it too much 
to suppose that Johnson got the word from 


Sterne? H. MICHELL. 


INETY-NINE YEAR LEASES.—Where 
can one find an explanation of the use 
of 99 years as the term of a lease? 


WENDELL HERBRUCK. 


GAMUEL LAURENCE (1812-1884).—I 

am writing a life of this painter and 
should be grateful for information concern- 
ing works by him and _ correspondence 


relating to him. FRANK MILEs. 


GIR JOHNSTON FORBES ROBERT- 
SON: ACTOR AND PAINTER.— 


What pictures by Sir Johnston are in public 
galleries? I should be grateful for informa- 
tion of any, with subjects and, if possible, 
dates of pictures. R. 








Replies 








NOTES ON WORDSWORTH (cxcvi. 209). 

—Mr. Owen’s interesting notes on 
“Fragments of blank verse akin to The 
Prelude and The Excursion” (Poetical 
Works edited by de Selincourt & Darbishire 
V, pp. 340-7) suggests affinities which 
clearly exist between these Fragments and 
other poems. It must be remembered that 
in his early note-books Wordsworth jotted 
down scraps of verse (the blank verse 
passages nearly always beginning charac- 
teristically with a half-line), as they occurred 
to him; most often they record natural 
images which have attached themselves to 
lively feeling; they stayed in his memory, 
and he used them in composing one poem or 
another later, in what looks superficially 
like the weaving together of fragments. The 
lines which Mr. Owen connects with Tintern 
Abbey may have had no connection with 
that poem when he first jotted them down in 
his note-book. 

Mr. Owen rightly points out an ambiguity 
which exists in Wordsworth’s placing of the 
“Essay Supplementary to the Preface” in 
relation first with the preface to the edition 
of 1815, later with that prefixed to Lyrical 
Ballads, 1800-5. The truth is, I think, as 
follows: 

The supplementary Essay was an over- 
flow of Wordsworth’s thoughts on poetry 
in 1815, which had an essential connection 
with the Lyrical Ballads and its Preface. The 
Preface of 1815 explicitly dealt with the 
classification of his poems and especially 
with the terms Imagination and Fancy. The 
supplementary essay deals with the essential 
nature of poetry, and with the reasons why 
inferior poetry is immediately popular, and 
original poetry has to find its way and 
create the taste by which it can be enjoyed. 
In the edition of 1815, the essay opens with 
the following sentence: —‘ By this time, I 
trust that the judicious Reader, who has 
now first become acquainted with these 
poems, is persuaded that a very senseless 
outcry has been raised against them and their 
Author.” 

This plainly refers especially to the 
Lyrical Ballads; and Wordsworth proceeds 
to develop the theme of the reception by 
the public of poetical works, good and bad, 
from the Elizabethan period to Dr. John- 
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son’s day, his object being to show that q 
poet with true aims and a pure style must 
be content with a slow advance to public 
acceptance. In 1815, he perhaps naturally 
regarded this “overflow” as subsidiary to 
the Preface he was then writing, but later 
he came to see that it was in its subject. 
matter supplementary to the Lyrical Ballad; 
Preface, and he acknowledged that essential 
connection in the edition of 1836-7. 


HELEN DARBISHIRE. 







‘. IFE SELLING IN THE 19TH 

CENTURY’ (cxevi. 82, 152, 173)— 
I have found a rather interesting example 
of this practice reported in Lett’s “ Chrono- 
logical Diary of Events for 1890.” Here is 
the correspondent’s report in full. 


Wife selling is not uncommon even 
now, and the present instance would not 
be chronicled were it not something out 
of the ordinary run of such transactions, 
It occurred at Carlisle on April 7th, 1832, 
the vendor being a small farmer. Notice 
was given by the bell man, and thousands 
attended the sale. The woman stood ona 
chair with a straw halter round her neck. 
Her husband introduced her to intending 
purchasers as follows: 

“Gentlemen, I have to offer to your 
notice my wife, Mary Ann Thompson, 
otherwise Williamson, whom I mean to 
sell to the highest and fairest bidder. 
Gentlemen, it is her wish, as well as mine, 
to part for ever. She has been to me 
only a bosom serpent. I took her for my 
comfort and the good of my house, but 
she became my tormentor, a domestic 
curse, a night invasion, and a daily devil. 
Gentlemen, I speak truth from my heart 
when I say, ‘May God deliver us 
from troublesome wives and frolicsome 
widows!’ Avoid them as you would a 
mad dog, a roaring lion, a loaded pistol, 
cholera morbus, Mount Etna, or any other 
pestilential phenomena in nature. Now 
I have shewn you the dark side of my wife, 
and told you her faults and failings, I 
will introduce the bright and sunny side 
of her, and explain her qualifications and 
goodness. She can read novels and milk 
cows; she can laugh and weep with the 
same ease that you can take a glass of 
ale when thirsty; indeed, Gentlemen, she 
reminds me of what the poet says of 
women in general: 
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Heaven gave to women the peculiar grace, 
To laugh, to weep, and cheat the human race. 
She can make butter, and scold the maid; 
she can sing Moore’s melodies, and plait 
her frills and caps; she cannot make rum, 
gin, or whiskey, but she is a good judge 
of the quality from long experience of 
tasting them. I therefore offer her, with 
all her perfections and imperfections, for 
the sum of 50s.” 
After an hour or so, she was purchased for 
a man for 20s. and a Newfoundland dog. 


D. R. MERCER. 


A list of 24 sales from 1796-1896 is given 
at N. & Q., clxxvi. 96. 
A. L. Cox. 


Tolstoy's ENGLISH COLONY (cxcvi. 
150).—Vladimir Tchertkoff, who died 
fairly recently, was brother-in-law to Tolstoy. 
He described himself in Who's Who as 
“Tolstoy’s sole literary representative out- 
side Russia.” He acquired Tuckton House, 
Tuckton, on the west bank of the Stour 
“near Christchurch,” but now within the 
county borough of Bournemouth, about 
1903 and commenced his  Tolstoyan 
“colony” there and founded the Free Age 
Press. Countess Tolstoy frequently stayed 
there. Mr. Leigh Mercer will, I am sure, 
find more than one account of the estab- 
lishment in the files of the Bournemouth 
Visitors Directory (now Bournemouth 
Times), especially in the period 1907-1909. 

About 1906 Tchertkoff started a Sunday 
evening discussion society called “The 
Bournemouth Progress Meetings” in the 
assembly rooms of the Wilberforce Tem- 
perance Hotel, Holdenhurst Road, near the 
Central Railway Station, a most successful 
venture continuing without a break for 
many years. Tchertkoff, with his entourage, 
never failed to be present if he was at Tuck- 
ton (he made occasional visits to Tolstoy in 
Russia), and sometimes he brought along 
such well-known figures as Edward Car- 
penter, Dr. Josiah Oldfield, and Banerjee 
the Indian Congress leader. Sometimes he 
would read a new allegory of Tolstoy’s 
which he had just translated. 

Tchertkoff himself was always a great 
draw, and if billed to speak invariably filled 
the ‘hall. He was a fine figure of a man 
with generally charming manners. He spoke 
English perfectly and possessed a beautiful 
voice. He was, however, notwithstanding 
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that he was the prophet of “ non-resistance,” 
rather imperious and distinctly the aristo- 
crat, and inclined to be rudely resentful if 
an opponent in discussion made fun of his 
“anarchism” and “ non-resistance.” I have 
a large group photograph of the regular 
members of the Progress Meetings taken in 
the grounds of Tuckton House during a 
visit in 1909. 
A.J. H. 


EWTON, GIBBON, TROTSKY (cxcvi. 
149).—It is the second quotation which 
derives from Newton. In a propitiatory 
letter to Robert Hooke dated 5 February, 
1675 (1676) complimenting Hooke on his 
discoveries respecting light, Newton adds: 
“If I have seen further it is by standing 
on the sholders of giants.” This sentence 
has often been quoted to underline Newton's 
alleged humility, but rather it is further 
evidence of his wide reading, not generally 
recognized. Newton was almost certainly 
recalling a passage from “ Democritus to 
the Reader ” in Burton’s Anatomy of Melan- 
choly where Burton translates a sentence 
attributed by Lucan to Didacus Stella as 
“ Pygmies placed on the shoulders of giants 
see more than the giants themselves.” 


A. J.H. 


[RON CURTAIN (cxcii. 547; cxciii. 20, 86). 

—See a letter, dated July 6, 1840, by 
Charles Sumner, in the Memoir and Letters 
of Charles Sumner, edited by Edward L. 
Pierce (4 vols.; Boston, 1877-1893), Vol. II, 
p. 164. Sumner had just returned to Boston, 
Massachusetts, from a European tour, and 
wrote to Francis Lieber in New York: “ My 
European drama is wound up; the iron cur- 
tain has fallen upon it.” 


HAROLD A. SMALL. 


"TUMBLE STILES (cxcvi. 150).—There is 
a tumble stile near the ruins of Kenil- 
worth Castle, Warwickshire, on the path to 
the church. I have ascertained that this is 
not the Charlecote stile. 
LEIGH MERCER. 


"THERE'S NO HELP FOR SPILT MILK 

(cxevi. 8)—A proverbial saying of 
similar meaning is used several times by 
Cicero, but not, I think, in in Catilinam. 
Here is an example from de amicitia 


(ch. xxii. section 85): 
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praeposteris enim utimur consiliis et 
acta agimus quod vetamur _vetere 
proverbio. 


Closer to the required sense is a colloquial 
expression found in Plautus (Cistellaria, 
703) in combination with that quoted above: 
actam rem ago. quod periit, periit. 
The best-known passage where it appears 
is Catullus (viii. 1-2): 
miser Catulle, desinas ineptire 
et quod vides perisse perditum ducas. 
HERBERT H. HUXLEY. 


PELLY FAMILY (cxciii. 125).—As a 

further addendum to the account of 
this family in Foster’s ‘ Baronetage’ it may 
be added that John Hinde Pelly’s daughter, 
Mary Lewis Pelly, married at Surat in 1834 
Archibald Neil Maclean, Major 8th Bombay 
N.I. Both were living in 1851. 

C. Roy HUDLESTON. 


_ BOLINGBROKE IN JOHNSON’S DIC- 
TIONARY ” (cxcvi. 148).—I have 
just discovered that the information was 
given earlier by W. K. Wimsatt, Jr., in a 
note published in the Modern Language 
Review, January, 1948, pp. 78-80. I am 
sorry to be so late in discovering his note. 


D. J. GREENE. 


ROMAN NUMERALS (cxcvi. 150).—In 
July, 1946, the first number of volume 
fifty of the journal Flight appeared with the 
symbol XLX. 
LEIGH MERCER. 


‘@T. SWITHIN’ (cxevi. 150).—This lady’s 

obituary appears at page 324 of Vol. 
clx. under her married name. She was the 
eldest daughter of Mr. Simon Hutchinson of 
Marthorpe Lodge, Grantham, and the 
widow of Mr. John James Gutch. The date 
of her death is not stated. 

A. H. W. FyNMORE. 


H4Ys WHARF, LONDON BRIDGE 

(clxiii. 388)—Alexander Hay, the 
founder of Hay’s Wharf, took over a brew- 
house on the site of the inn (or town house) 
of the Abbots of Battle. 

An article on the tercentenary of Hay’s 
appears in The Times of 23 January 1951. 

A. H. W. FyNMORE. 


The Library is 


BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON, WITH rem 
THE TOUR TO THE HEBRIDES ANp | pou 
JOHNSON’S JOURNEY INTO NORTH | {or | 
WALES. Edited by G. Birkbeck Hill, } us of 
revised and enlarged edition by L, F. | init 
Powell. In six vols., Vols. 5 and 6 } as u 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press. 63s. net.) Hazl 


(THESE two final volumes, revising Hills | like 
work of 1887, appeared without the | 204: 
usual journalistic flourish of trumpets and diffe 
did not need it. Mere effluxion of time has | 0tes 
given the present reviewer an unusually long | Vata 
range of memory and observation and he | Well’ 
has no hesitation in declaring that this | Dut! 
tremendous revision by Dr. Powell is one | ' 
of the most important additions to literature | 7 
for many years. Johnson is now bette  °f 
known to us than any dictator, and deserves | “alle 
his pre-eminence. Hill’s volumes were a adeq 
great boon to Johnsonians and lecturers but | 
he had his weaknesses. Dr. Powell is the | We | 
soul of modesty and speaks of his long work elabe 
of nearly 30 years, as if it were usual for | #200 
editors. We knew a great scholar who spent | help. 
longer on a Greek classic but he, it might | “€SP! 
be urged, had questions of text to settle. | 
They also occur here and Dr. Powell with | 
the original pagination preserved has had to 
confine his additions and corrections within 
a very small space. This he manages very 
well and he has been everywhere in search 
of Johnsonian associations, even to the 
Hebrides to see what was left, altered or 
destroyed of the things seen by the famous 
pair. We hope that he had better weather. 
Hill did not know Scotland well. Informa 
tion supplied by the recent Boswell dis- 
coveries and abundant help from friends dd 
and associates has now led the editor to of ) 
a long overflow of notes added to those in t - 
the text. It includes notable buildings, the Bibl 
reputations of inns, identifications of books j = 
vaguely described and details of a host of friend 
persons. 
Boswell had a dispute with Johnson about 7 
his wearing a clean shirt for a visit to Mn. Ce 
Boswell. Johnson said that he would, — 
Boswell that it would make him too late M 
Johnson insisted. ‘So we sat till near two} Boswe 
in the morning. I was fatigued a little.” makin 
Lord Elibank, well educated, was both an} know 
Advocate and a soldier and wrote severil | Was < 
anonymous pamphlets. Johnson delighted it } and u 
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his conversation but found nothing con- 
clusive in it. Elibank probably wished to 
avoid Johnson’s downright contradictions, 
though they were for Boswell, as Scott 
remarked, “only pretty Fanny’s way.” 
Doubtless, Boswell often had to be polite 
for two. The account of the °45 reminds 
us of the wild story that Johnson was “ out ” 
in it. Who invented it? We only know it 
as uttered by a croaking voice in one of 
Hazlitt’s essays. Boswell, proud of lowing 
like a cow, was applauded for it at a theatre 
and gives Blair’s comment. This is reported 
differently by Walter Scott, as Dr. Powell 
notes. Here are two great memories at 
variance. With the editor we prefer Bos- 
well’s account. Not for the reason given, 
but because his overweening vanity led him 
to treasure the words correctly. 

The earlier edition included a collection 
of good sayings and sentences, rather oddly 
called ‘Dicta Philosophi’; it was not 
adequate and not, indeed, correct. We find 


ers but | 2 clever epigram by Burke without his name. 


We do not miss it and much prefer the 
elaborate list of persons Boswell kept 
anonymous, in which the editor has had 
help from Professors and others, even the 
despised Croker. We are not the first to 
call Boswell spiteful. Spite sharpens style 
but is dangerous enough. Boswell was 
jealous of Johnson’s old friends. 

Hill was no great scholar with an ample 
tange and a vigilant memory. He learnt 
Greek at 16, which is too late a beginning 
for that difficult language, and was ham- 
pered by ill health. This edition corrects all 
Johnson’s little lapses in Latin. Probably it 
would have taken too much space to 
improve his ideas of Greek, which are some- 
times odd enough. The Index, the longest 
we have ever seen, is superb in its amplitude 
and does away with Hill’s awkward methods 
of reference. We have only space to men- 
tion the greatly extended references to the 
Bible, important in any consideration of 
Johnson's mental make-up. Boswell sent his 
friend’s Hebrides book to Dempster, a 
literal-minded Scot, and he replied: 

I could have drawn my pen through the 

story of the old woman at St. Andrews, 

being the only silly thing in the book. 
Boswell was always eager, hurrying or 
making a little detour, to get into well- 
own company. Johnson was different. He 
was always ready to notice the miserable 
and unfortunate. We are glad to find under 
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the long list of items attached to his name 


‘tenderness of heart.’ That is a quality 
which belongs to great men and, we should 
like to think, to all truly great writers. 

The original bust of Johnson by Nollekens 
was recently discovered and now can be 
seen above his grave in the Abbey as is 
noted by Dr. Powell in the Index, under 
Johnson I, and in the Errata. This Oxford 
edition of the great biography after years 
of labour spent in revising it deserves equal 
regard. 


A LIST OF LONDON BOOKBINDERS, 
1648-1815, by Ellic Howe. (Biblio- 
graphical Society, 1950.) 


R. ELLIC HOWE has produced a 
scholarly work for which the growing 
number of bibliographers who specialize in 
the study of bindings will be indebted to 
him, and has added a valuable book of 
reference to those to which they need to have 
recourse. For there are many published 
lists of men who were stationers, printers 
or binders, or any two or more of them, 
but Mr. Howe has extracted from the 
records of the book trade those of London, 
between 1648 and 1815, whom he can 
certify as having been actual binders or, at 
the least, heads of binderies. Of these he 
lists more than nine hundred. 

Fourteen pages are devoted to an 
enumeration and evaluation of the various 
sources of information on the subject, and 
the number quoted is impressive. But often 
documents are such that to extract any data 
valuable for the purpose of the book must 
have involved an immense labour. Mr. 
Howe modestly remarks that, in regard to 
the archives of the Stationers’ Company, 
he has only ‘scratched the surface,’ and it 
is refreshing to find him frankly stating the 
fact, when he decided that the intensive 
study of certain documents would not pro- 
duce enough evidence to justify itself. For 
—to put it bluntly—it is quite possible for 
the over-conscientious expert to waste time, 
which might be better spent on other work, 
on exhaustive research which he is convinced 
will produce no appreciable results. 

The list of binders gives all the informa- 
tion that the author can find about them— 
their parentage, the dates of their appren- 
ticeships, their address when known, their 
changes from one master to another, and 
sometimes the premiums they paid. Anec- 
dotes and a record of their portraits appear 
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here and there, and when bindings were 
signed by them, the location of examples 
is stated. What is equally important is that 
the names of their apprentices, when they 
themselves became masters, are recorded, 
and this makes possible the tracing of 
‘descent’ from one craftsman to another. 
Mr. Howe has used the argument that may 
be drawn from such a succession in regard to 
the controversy as to whether Mearne was 
ever an actual binder. He declines to dog- 
matize, but he points out that through 
successive apprenticeships, Loveday, who 
was known as a fine craftsman in the nine- 
teenth century, was in direct descent from 
Mearne. The suggestion is—and it is an 
interesting, if not entirely convincing one 
—that this must mean that the tradition of 
fine binding had been handed down from 
Mearne’s workshop. 

In regard to the unaccountable invasion 
at the end of the eighteenth and the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century by German 
binders, Baumgarten, Kalthoeber, Stag- 
gemeier, Hering, Bohn and the others, Mr. 
Howe throws out the suggestion that it may 
have been due to England’s connection with 
Hanover. But, if so, it is odd that these 
Germans began to appear in London so 
long after the Hanoverian dynasty succeeded 
to the English throne. 

One remark of Mr. Howe’s is significant : 
“No binding from Baumgarten’s hands has 
yet been identified.” Here is a well-known 
binder in whose period countless bindings 
are known, and yet it has been found 
impossible to assign any group of them to 
him. This is typical of a weakness in the 
whole study of bookbindings; the names of 
many binders of all periods are known; 
groups of bindings can be confidently 
ascribed to individual workshops; but in 
most such cases it still remains for someone 
to succeed in marrying the bindings to some 
known binder. 


FIVE CENTURIES OF RELIGION, by 
G. G. Coulton. Volume iv. ‘The Last 
Days of Mediaeval Monachism.’ (Cam- 
bridge University Press, pp. xv and 832. 
45s.) 


AT his death in March, 1947, Dr. G. G. 

Coulton had completed the manuscript 
of the present volume, the last of his great 
series, the Five Centuries of Religion. Like 
its three predecessors, the latest instalment is 
a work of vast scholarship containing an 
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important collection of factual material, jf 
is a testimony to both the scholarship ang 
industry of one who, whatever may be 
thought of his controversial outlook, will be 
reckoned as among the greater Mediaevaligts 
of his age. 

The conception of the sixteenth cen 
Reformation as an_ isolated upheaval 
brought about by the Renaissance is one 
which has long been rejected by serious 
students. The Renaissance had its predeces. 
sors, notably in the age of Albertus Magnus, 
S. Thomas Aquinas and Dante. Through 
out the later Middle Ages, a series of 
attempted Reformations sought to check 
abuses in the Church. They were, in fact, 
a mainspring of the Conciliar movement, 
The Reformation of the sixteenth century 
will be regarded as a _ terrible and 
catastrophic breakdown if one interprets 
with Mr. Hilaire Belloc or as the last stage 
of a reforming process with certain neces 
sary accompaniments if one interprets with 
Dr. Coulton! But, in either case, it cannot 
be studied fittingly in isolation. 


In the present volume, Dr. Coulton con- 
cerned himself with this fact and tracked 
out the number of minor reformations and 
attempted reformations which punctuated 
the later Middle Ages. The work covers @ 
vast range, taking in France and Italy as 
well as England, and it ends with an impor- 
tant chapter on Post-Reformation France 
with a parallel one on Italy as well asa 
study of the Tudor background. Perhaps 
it is unfortunate that the limitations of a 
single chapter do not allow Dr. Coulton to 
develop his remarks very far upon Professor 
Tawney’s association of capitalism and 
Protestant theology. Nor does the period 
at which the volume breaks off permit any 
comparison of the last stages of Mediaeval 
life, with its social abuses, and the first 
stages of Protestant life, with an equal range 
of abuses. The names of Belloc and Chester 
ton are mercifully absent from the index 
but the old battles with Cardinal Gasquet 
occur again and the worthy ecclesiastics 
historical omissions are carefully noted! 
However, in this respect, Roman Catholi¢ 
opinion is swinging to the side of Dr 
Coulton. The works of the Cardinal are 
not regarded with the respect which once 
attached itself to them, although it must be 
remembered that they do contain some 
the very real learning and genius of Edmund 
Bishop. 
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